NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

of Apollo; but a,t sunset, when the light had left the
lower portions, those brilliant cloud-effects were seen
which poetic fancy called the torches held aloft by
Dionysus as he leaped along the ridges of Parnassus;
while the sunbeams, darting athwart the two peaks,
to the east and to the west of the Oustaliau forest,
were described as the shooting and brandishing of the
wand of Dionysus.' l I lence the declaration of
Teiresias regarding the certain spread of the religion
of Dionysus :
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On Parnassus there were rocks called Corycian,
and caverns of the same name, sacred to Dionysus
and his attendant nymphs. In Eumcnides (23)
Aeschylus describes the Ooryeian rocks as Sai/aWi/
avaa-rpcxfrr). In a slasimou of the Oedipus Tyrannus
Artemis is invoked along with Apollo, and referred
to as carrying torches while she darts over the Lycian
hills (204-208). In the Trachiniae (212) she is called
antyirvpos. Probably volcanic phenomena inspired
the fancy. Oeta is sacred to Zeus (Trachiniae^ 436
and 1191). Hermes and his son Pan arc associated
with Cyllene (Ajax, 695; Oed. Tyr., 1104).

No doubt local cults attached their own fancies to
the neighbouring heights, and these may never have
become articulate in poetry. But, so far as classical
Greek poetry is concerned, it is not too bold a general-
isation to say that to the Greeks 'the power of hills *

1 Dr. Sandys in his edition of the Bacchae.

* Loci classici in this matter arc Antigone, iiiaGj Ion, 716; Phocnissac*
226; Aristophanes* Chuds9 603, etc.
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